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ON 
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A PRAYER, 


Read at the Altar, before the Morning Service. | 


O THOU incomprehenſible Source and Ruler of 
all things viſible and inviſible, Judge of all men, 
Giver of all good! We adore thee the ſupreme Ob- 
ject of all worſhip, before whom, dwelling in the 
ſecret place of thy thunders, and in the midſt of thy 
glory, the Cherubim and Seraphim veil their faces, 
and the hoſts of heaven tremble; who, though thou 
art not confined by time or place, though the uni- 
verſe is thy temple, tho' the heaven of heavens cannot 
contain thee, much leſs thoſe houſes that are built 
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iv PRAYER. | 

for thy worſhip and ſervice, yet deigneſt to dwell 
with men upon the earth, to be worſhipped by thy 
creatures, to declare thyſelf the hearer of prayer, 
and to promiſe, that Al or three are gather- 
ed together in thy name, thou wilt be in the midſt of 
them, to bleſs them ! At all times and in all places, it 
18 meet, right, and our bounden duty, to avail our- 
ſelves of this our privilege, thy gracious permiſſion, 
to bleſs and magnify thy glorious name, for the 
numberleſs expreſſions of thy unmerited goodneſs, 
for our creation, our preſervation, our redemption 
through Chriſt, tor the returns of this day, and 
the opportunities of this place; for the means of 
grace, and for the hope of glory. Conſcious, 
however, of our awful diſtance from thee, of 
our general unworthineſs, of our unſuitable re- 
turns, we do not preſume to come thus before 


thee, 
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PRAYER. * 


thee, truſting in our own righteouſneſs, but in 
chy manifold and great mercies, in pitying our in- 
firmities, accepting our repentance, forgiving our 
ſins, and receiving, with indulgent condeſcenſion, 
whatever we piouſly mean for thy ſervice. Here, 
therefore, O gracious God! as on holy ground, 
ſuppliant at thy throne, we implore, with ſincereſt 


fervency, that thou, who heretofore vouchſafedſt to 


accept for a temple even a ſtone or a tree, wouldſt 


favourably regard this work of ours, this place of 
worſhip. May we ever conjoin with it, the 
thought and love of thee, and of one another. 
May thy merciful ears be ever au. to our united 
vows, prayers and ſupplications for ourſelves, our 
families and our friends, for all that is dear 
to us, our Church, our King, our Country, and 


the world in general. May our minds be here 


b enlightened 
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ri PRAYER, 


enlightened with truth, our hearts inſpired with 
virtue, and our feet guided in the ways of peace, 
May it be our houſe of thankſgiving in proſpe- 
rity, our ſanctuary of hope in the time of trouble, our 
refuge in the various viſitations of diſtreſs, May 
it tend to eſtrange us from the pomps and vani- 
ties of this vain world, and impreſs us with a deep 
ſenſe of the manifold frailties of our nature, inclin- 
ing us to pity, to forgive, to do good; and may 
it ever remind us of the uncertainty of time, of 
the hour of death, and of the day of judgment. 
More eſpecially when, here at thy holy altar, we 
approach the ſacred {ſymbols of redeeming love, 
when we draw near with faith to take the holy ſa- 


crament to our comfort, may God draw near unto 


us, graciouſly vouchſafing us all thoſe benefits and 


bleſſings with which he has promiſed to bleſs it. 
| And 
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PRAYER, vii 


And as this houſe is now none other but the houſe 
of God, may it be to all of us the gate of heaven; 
where, with Angels and Archangels, and with all the 
company of heaven, we will laud and magnify thy 
glorious name, evermore praiſing thee and ſaying, 
Holy, Holy, Holy, Lord God of Hoſts ! heaven 


and earth are full of thy glory. my be to thee, 
O Lord moſt high ! 


Then followed the Anthem, Glory be to God on 


high, on earth peace, good will towards men, &c.. 
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LEVITICUS, xxvi. 2. 


Ye ſhall keep my Sabbaths, and reverence my Sanctuary; I am 
the Lord. 


HESE words, expreſſing a divine command for reve- 

rencing times and places of religious worſhip, ſeem 
ſuitable to the firſt occaſion of our aſſembling in this place 
now ſacred to religion. The mind accords with times and 
places, and aſſumes a tone from their appearance and object. 
The Sabbath and the Sanctuary are neceſſarily connected; 
they are both dedicated to devotion ; and having God for 


their object, they naturally become objects of reverence to 
us, reminding us to worſhip, and bow down and kneel- be- 
fore the Lord our Maker, oe”, 


Devotion 


Devotion, whether the vehicle of our prirate or common 
homage and requeſts, is a dictate of nature, the command 
of God, our own intereſt, and the glory of human charac- 
ters. Mankind, however, are ſo immerſed in the buſineſs 
or in the enjoyments of life, external things are ſo perpetu- 
ally ſtriking their ſenſes, playing before their fancies, and 
making impreſſions on their hearts, that devotion, like other 
duties, is neglected by many; and were it not for the Sab- 
bath and the Sanctuary occaſionally recalling our minds from 
the numberleſs avocations of a vain world, to one af eter- 
nal duration, we ſhould be in danger, amidſt the periſhing 
vanities which continually ſurround us, of lofing ſight of 


our origin, our deſtination, our end here, and our hopes 


hereafter. 


The principles of piety are implanted in our nature, 
Struck with the wonders of the creation, we admire with 
reverence the ſource of all being: Weak and dependent, we 


lean to the Upholder of the world, and Diſpoſer of its events: 
Conſcious 


Conſcious of our unworthineſs, and feeling ourſelves ac- 
countable, we fear the Judge of all the earth: Senſible of 


our manifold mercies, we love, with thankfulneſs, and with 


hope, the Giver of all good. 


Theſe feelings of reverence and reliance, of fear and love, 
mutually mingling, and modifying one another, are the prin- 
ciples of all piety, and naturally expreſs themſelves in words 
or acts of worſhip. A neglect of theſe, or a diſregard to their 
expreſſion, implies a deplorable defect either of ſenſibility 
or ſeriouſneſs. With a few ſeeming exceptions of ſingular 
men, the wiſe and good have, in all ages, approved of reli- 
gious worſhip; and even the thoughtleſs and profane, in 
moments of ſignal danger, or ſignal deliverance, are irreſiſ- 
tibly led to deprecate or adore inviſible power, and thus in- 
voluntarily to declare that piety is natural to man. There 
lives not a good man who would be deprived of this ineſti- 
mable privilege, or even a wicked man who could bear to 


be told, that he never ſhould addreſs his offended God. 


What 
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4 SERMON, 


What can be ſo natural or neceſſary, what can make us ſo 
good, or ſo happy, as to adore that Being to whom we owe 
all we 1 05 we have, and all we hope for; to pour out our 
ſorrows and our ſins before him, and to offer up for ourſelves 
and others, our deſires of forgiveneſs and favour? Though 
on homage can add nothing to the happineſs of the Deity, 
yet his goodneſs has put on it a value, which it becomes not 
us preſumptuouſly to ſcan ; and the ſame law which com- 


mands us to believe with the heart, obliges us to make con- 


feſſion with the mouth. The ſentiment is thus rivetted and 


improved by the expreſſion, as our gratitude by thankſgiv- 


ing, our benevolence by interceſſion, and our humility by 


prayer. Thus piety is not only itſelf a virtuous ſenti- 


ment, but the beſt means, motive, and principle of virtue : 
It connects and includes all other virtues; it ſanGifies, 
it ſurvives them: It is the beſt bond of ſociety and 
friendſhip: It brightens our brighteſt moments, and 
gilds our darkeſt days: It is that fire from above, 


' 
which, while it conſumes the impurities of our nature, can 


alone 


alone conſecrate and kindle any ſacrifices which we make, 
and render them acceptable to heaven: It is the ſecurity of 
youth, the dignity of age, the balm of life, the ſupport of 


dearh, and that deathleſs wing, on which alone the foul, 


riſing above this little orb, can ſoar through the bliſsful re- 


gions of eternity. 


| 1 h No ſentiment therefore is more natural or neceſſary to man, 
and in nothing is he more diſtinguiſhed from the lower crea- 
tures. When he firſt awoke to the joys of conſciouſneſs and 
of life, and with wondering eyes beheld the glories of the uni- 
' verſe, the earth, the heavens, the beauty, the varied happineſs 
of nature, his mind, trembling with mingled emotion, muſt in- 
1 ſtantly have turned to its God. The firſt heave of his heart, the 
firſt opening of his lips, the firſt exertion of his voice, mult 
have been in his Maker's praiſe. His chief happineſs would 
be in feeling his glorious privilege of contemplating the di- 
vine perfections, venerating that infinite Being who gave 


birth to the world, admiring his power and wiſdom, adoring 
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5 SERMON. 


his goodneſs, and aſpiring towards him in holy affections 
of perfect love. Such, with the earth for his temple, and 
the vault of Heaven for its roof, would be the hymns, the 


prayers, the ſacrifices of his heart, 


* 


Alone, however, he would feel his own worſhip too ſoli- 
tary and too ſlender a tribute to the immenſity of God. For 
want of ales like himſelf, he would endeavour to inſpire 
the earth, the heavens, and every thing around him with 
feelings like his own ; he would call on them to bear their 
parts in the general devotion, and to fill up the univerſal 


chorus of praiſe, 


Accordingly, when God had finiſhed the great temple of 
nature, furniſhed it with every means of happineſs, and fill- 
ed it with'every beauty that could raiſe the ſoul to Heaven, 
he appointed the Sabbath, a memorial of his power, of our 
dependence, and of the propriety of public worſhip ; that 
man, created in his image, might, as the prieſt of nature, 


more 


. D 


SERMON. 7 


more particularly on that day, offer up the praiſes of the 
whole creation. On that day, as is ſuppoſed, he delivered 
from Egypt the people whom he choſe to preſerve religion 
and its hopes, and to prepare the world for a Saviour ; | 
he then renewed its appointment with circumſtances of 
ſtrict reſt, relative to their peculiar ſituation. At the dale 
publication of the law, the general inſtitution, as at firſt, was 
confirmed. At the appointment of the Sabbatical year, the 
building of the Tabernacle, the enumeration of the feaſts, and 
on ſeveral other occaſions, this command was repeated with 


peculiar ſolemnity. 


Now, agreeably to that wonderful ſymbolical harmony 
which runs through ſcripture, the firſt Adam, the Patriarchical 
promiſes, the deliverance of Iſrael, the building of the Ta- 
bernacle, the Sabbatical year, the feaſts, and indeed the whole 
law, have ever been held as repreſentative of the ſecond 
Adam, and our new life through him. In like manner, 


the promulgation of the law from Sinai prefigured. 
that: 
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8 SERMON, 


that of the goſpel! from Sion on the day of Pentecoſt, on 
which, like the light of Heaven, it ſhone through the world ; 
and this day received a further ſanctification from being that 
on which the Lord of the Sabbath roſe from the dead. It 
has accordingly ever ſince been obſerved as the Chriſtian 
Sabbath, freed from the ſevere ſtrictneſs of the former, and 
prohibiting only what oppoſes its moral ends, public worſhip 
and inſtruction, It is one of the poſitive inſtitutions of our 
religion. As Baptiſm is the memorial of our Saviour's 
entrance on his miniſtry for the ſalvation of the world ; as the 
Lord's Supper is that of his death, by which he finiſhed our 


redemption ; ſo the Lord's Day is the ſacred, the public, the 


returning memorial of his reſurrection from the dead, by 


which he remedied the injuries of the fall, ennobled our 


creation, and crowned our nature with immortality. 


As God then appointed times, ſo he did places of worſhip; 


as he ordained his Sabbaths to be Kept, ſo he enjoined his 


Sanctuary to be reverenced, Abel offered ſacrifices, the 


Patriarchs 


SERMON. el 


Patriarchs raiſed altars and pillars, and planted trees and 
groves. Theſe, in the infancy of the arts, God graciouſly 
accepted as ſanctuaries or temples. Much treaſure was ex- 
pended on the Ark and the Tabernacle, before the worſhippers 
themſelves had any ſettled habitation, Oratories and ſyna- 
gogues were built, and the magnificent temple of Seaton, 
? with its form and furniture, miniſters and ſervice and every 
1 minute circumſtance relating to it, were all expreſsly the 


appointment of God. 


Our Saviour and his diſciples paid every reſpect to the 


, temple ſervice, while that ſervice was to be continued; and 
though there is no proof of houſes or parts of houſes being 


ſet apart for divine worſhip amidſt the poverty and perſecu- 


tions of the firſt chriſtians, yet in private they regularly met, 
and ſpent the ſirſt day of the week in breaking the ſacramental 
bread and in prayer. From the time the vil powers be- 
came friendly, churches began to be built, and, in all 4 
bliſhments, magnificent ſtructures have been reared, which 


C in 
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in decoration and ſplendour have kept pace with the progreſs 


of the ar ts“. 


Not only through the whole Jewiſh, but through all hiſto- 
ry, we find public ſpirit and public proſperity accompanying, 
with wonderful exactneſs, the public worſhip of God; and 


throughout ſcripture the reverence of the Sabbath and Sanc- 
| tuary 


* The firſt appropriated places of worſhip were altars made of rough 
fone or earth, uſually on high places, on which the worſhippers offered 
ſacrifices, before which they called on the name of the Lord, and to which 
they added the ſhelter and ſolemn ſhade of trees and groves, Hente 
trees, groves, and mountains became generally ſacred ; and hence the grove 
or avenue ſhape of what are called the later Gothic Cathedrals, Jacob {ct 
up a pillar, on the top of which he poured oil and a drink offering, from 
which Bethel, as he called it, are derived the ancient Baituli, and practice 
of erecting pillars of ſtone or wood, before the uſe of ſtatues, and of anoint- 
ing them with oil. Pillars and images became ſynonymous, from images 
being carved or placed on their top. Some, as Laban's, were portable, and 
kept in caſes called tabernacles, or if large, temples, Aaron's Golden 
Calf ſeems to have been placed on a pillar, with an altar before it. Altars 
and images were encloſed with a rail, ſuch as God ordered round Sinai on 


delivering the law, In proceſs of time, a higher wall was built on the 
outhde 


SERMON It 


tuary is enjoined under ſevere penalties, and with the moſt 
precious promiſes of Heaven. This is the day which God 
hath choſen, and this the place where he records his name, 


and reveals himſelf moſt graciouſly to men.” 


Public worſhip reſts not ſolely on the footing of a 
poſitive law, It is recommended to us by the general 


conſent 


outſide of the rail, having ſeats within, under a portico, with a ſubdiale or 
gallery above, as in the houſe of Dagon at Gaza, which Sampſon over- 
threw, and at Aſhdod, in which was the ark of God. | 
HFleſiod makes no mention of temples. Homer deſcribes ſome magnĩſi- 


cent ones, but whether roofed or open, does not appear. Virgil deſcribes 


Priam's Chapel thus : 


« ZEdibus in medlis nudaque ſub &theris axe, 

& Ingens ara fuit, juxtaque veterrima laurus 

© Incumbens aræ, atque umbra complexa penates.“ 
The ancient notion was, that the Gods were not to be confined, “ qui- 
© bus omnia deberent eſſe patentia ac libera, quorum hic mundus omnis 
© templum eſſet ac domus.“ So the Perſians and other nations had either 
no temples, or they were open above, that they might ſee the heavenly 
bodies, the objects of their worſhip. When they began to be roofed, a 

round 
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12 SERMON. 


conſent of mankind, our own ſenſe of decency, and the 
eſtabliſhed rules of ſociety, as a merciful appointment of 


reſt and thought amidſt the labours and diſſipations of life, 


as a public teſtimony of reverence due to the Almighty, as 


an evidence of our faith to our fellow worſhippers, and as a 


connecting principle of our common relations, neceſſities and 


bleſſings. 


/ 


__ * 
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round opening was left in the middle, as in the Pantheon and the Temple 
of Terminus at Rome, of which Ovid ſays, 
« Nunc quoque ſe ſupra ne quod niſi ſidera cernat, 
« Exiguum templi tecta foramen habent.” 
At length temples became quite roofed, and the porticos, which uſed to 
be within, were built without. The temple of Jeruſalem was perhaps the 
Grſt that was entirely roofed ; ſuch was its extent and magnificence, that 


it occupied 153,090 workmen for ſeveral years, and it may have contri- 


buted to the improved architecture of Greece and Rome, 


The firſt places of Chriſtian worſhip were ſepulchres, caves and private 


houſes. Conſtantine founded ſeveral magnificent churches, as that of St 
| Saviour's at Rome, and that of St Sophia at Conſtantinople, which Juſ- 

tinian, at its conſecration, compared to that of Solomon's, 
In this iſland, the inhabitants, who before the Roman invaſion lived in 
thickets, dens, and caves, became, till the middle of the 4th century, more 
and 
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SERMON. T2 


bleſſings. The principle of piety, like our other aſfections, 
acts in ſociety with peculiar force, and is greatly ſtrengthened 
by ſympathy. What we feel together, we feel with double force. 
Each is affected by that ſum of devout expreſſion to which 
each contributes, but which no one ſingly can ſupply. The 


flame ſpreads from breaſt to breaſt ; A divine enthuſiaſm is 


caught: The ſacred ſtillneſs of the day, with all the affairs of 


D gs this 


and more civilized, Architecture, and the arts conne Red with it, flouriſhed; 

and every Roman colony and free city, of which there was a great num- 
ber, was a little Rome: but the devaſtations of the Scots, Picts, and Sax- 
ons, that enſued, deſtroyed every veſtige of art and civilization, and lodged 
them again in the miſerable habitations of their ſavage anceſtors. There 
was hardly a ſtone church in the iſland, till about the beginning of the 8th 
century, when Wilfrid and Biſcop, two Englith biſhops, introduced from 
Italy the art of building with ſtone, and the uſe of glaſs; but it was not 
till the beginning of the 12th century, that an improved fabric of churches 
became general in Britain; for near a century after, the ordinary houſes, 
even in London, and other capitals of Europe, were only of wood, and 
thatched ; and it was in the 15th and 16th centuries, that, with learn- 


ing of all kinds, the chaſte architecture of Greece and Rome revived. 


14 SERMON. 

this world at a ſtand ; the ſolemnities of public homage, 
with decorations ſuited to our feelings and to the place; the 
living voice of the people, the animating ſwell of ſacred muſic, 
the proſtrations of deep humility, the exulting expreſſions of 
pious joy, all that is affecting in the warmth of zeal, or de- 
lightful in the beauty of holineſs, conſpire to touch, to raiſe, 
to ſubdue the heart, to form a taſte, and to confirm a habit 


of devotion. The ſight of a worſhipping aſſembly, engaged, 


notwithſtanding their difference of condition, in addreſling 


the ſame common Father, imploring the ſame mercies, and 


acknowledging the ſame bleſſings, repreſents to us all men 
as equal, or rather as nothing in the ſight of God, as 
equally dependent on him, as expoſed to the ſame infirmi- 
ties, 2 and ſorrows, yet as partakers of the ſame bleſ- 
ſings, candidates for che ſame happineſs, and heirs of the 
ſame hopes: A view of our connection with God and our 
fellow creatures, which muſt tend greatly to improve our 


humility, benevolence, and mutual forbearance; 
| To 
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To aid and enforce our natural ſentiments of moral duties, 


eur Sabbaths and our Sacraments are ſubſervient ; and, as ſuit- 
ed to our embodied ſtate, as expreſlive of a temper of ſubjec- 
tion and obedience to the will of God, the only ſteady prin- 
ciple of virtue, as commanded and complied with by the Au- 
thor and Finiſher of our faith, they are parts of one whole, of 
which none are to be neglected, and aids which we all need 
as fallible, probationary, and immortal beings. To olives 
them, therefore, is not weakneſs, is not ſuperſtition, is not 
preferring rites to morality ; but declaring, that obedience to 
the appointments of God is an indiſpenſable duty, and that 
a neglect of them is a thoughtleſs or determined difavowal 
of revelation. 


Since, then, it is ſo reaſonable a ſervice, ſince there are ſo 
many and fo great advantages reſulting from ſuch a worſhip, 
a regard to it is both our intereſt and duty; and when our 


conduct in general correſponds with our devotions offered 


up 


— — ͤ— — 
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up in the ſpirit of ſincere humility and benevolence, in that 
bleſſed name, beſides which there is none other given FR 
der heaven among men by. which we can be heard or ſaved ; 
when we pour out the free libations of our hearts as well as 
lips, and pay our Maker the daily tribute of our obedience, 


then it is we burn the pureſt incenſe, and make the moſt 


grateful offering to heaven. 


- 


m 


It is not, however, to devotion alone, that the Sabbath and 
Sanctuary are dedicated, but likewiſe to religious and moral 
inſtruction. That ſacred book, the code of our faith, the 


charter of our hopes, and the rule of our life, the holy ſerip- 


ture, which we profeſs to believe, and which here we read, 


explain and enforce, affords every aid and encouragement to 
devotion and obedience, applies to the feelings, and ſupplies 
the wants of the human heart, the want of knowledge of a 
Deity and duty, the want of a revelation and a Saviour; wants 


which the moſt enlightened of the heathens often deplored. 
It 


SERMON. 7 


teaches us, that the power of that eternal Being who made the 
world ſtill upholds it; that the wiſdom which planned, ſtill 
directs it; and that the goodneſs which prompted ſtill provides 
for the happineſs of all its creatures. It details the hiſtory 
of our origin and fall, and of the great events and characters 
of antiquity, illuſtrating the ways of a progreſſive and 
benevolent providence. It enforces our religious, relative, 
and perſonal duties by laws written from the mouth of 
God; and it aids us in the path of perfection by hiſtory, 
allegory, the beauties of poetry, and the maxims of wiſ- 
dom. The promiſes, the prophecies, the rites and ſacri- 
: fices have their only meaning and completion in that divine 
Perſon, the glory of the Father, in whom dwelt bodily the 
fulneſs of the Godhead, and in whom all the rays of revela- 
tion, with ſo much conſiſtence and ſplendour, unite. To ſhow 
virtue in a living form, and man in the expreſs image of his 
Maker ; to unite the glory of the Son of God with the grace 


of the Son of man; to demonſtrate the Almighty's abhorrence 


of ſin ; to exhibit a model of perfection, and at the ſame time 
E to 
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to announce the acceptance of ſincerity in its ſtead; to ſave us 
from ſin and death, Jeſus Chriſt aſſumed our nature, ſuſlered, 
and died. In proof of his miſſion, he wrought miracles of 
power, wiſdom and goodnels, fulfilled prophecy, and foretold 
future events. To confirm the wavering hope of immorta. 
lity, he roſe from the dead, and, poſſeſſed of univerſal domi- 
nion, aſcended into heaven, to ſend the Comforter to his 
church, which, as he prophecied, grew, and ſpread, and filled 
the world with its branches, diffuſing around them the ſpirit 


of humanity ; and at laſt he will return to judge the world in 


righteouſneſs, | 


Thus fer Chriſtians in all ages are agreed; and though 
God, the habitation of whoſe throne 1s clouds and darkneſs, 
has neceſſarily ſhadowed with obſcurities ſome parts of his 
word, as of his-works, yet through them he has not left us to 
grope for our duty, all the great lines of which are clear and 
diſtin& ; and even the myſteries inſeparable from ou faith all 


tend to our ſynCification, The doctrine of three perſons in 
the 


SERMON. 19 
the Godhead, reprafuncing all that is in God, as intereſted in in 


our favour, raiſes our zeal to the higheſt pitch; the word ma- 
nifeſted in the fleſh, and the Son of God expiring on the 
Croſs, excite our abhorrence of ſin, from the idea of what be 
ſuffered on account of it, and explain the myſterious uſe of 

ſacrifices : Grace operating on the ſoul, and giving help in 
time of need, animates and enables us to work out our ſal- 


vation with fear and trembling. 


The religion of the Goſpel is a ſimple rule of life, ſuited to 
the real ſtate of human nature, to the capacity, the genius, 
the condition and neceſſities of all mankind. It teaches us, 
that the univerſe 1s one great ſyſtem, with God at its head; 
that as children of the ſame Father, as members of one great 
family, and related to all things in it, we ſhould be pleaſed 
with whatever tends to the general good ; and in the duty 
which we owe to the great ſyſtem, and its Author, are com- 
prehended all other duties ariſing from the relations of hu- 
man life, the duties of the tender huſband, the faithful wife; 
the good parent, the dutiful child; the kind maſter, the dili- 

| | gen! 
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gent ſervant ; the generous prince, the loyal ſubje& ; the af. 
fectionate friend, the friendly neighbour ; the juſt dealer, 
the candid, the forgiving, the benevolent man. In this 
ſyſtem the parts aſſigned us are all honourable, and by keep- 
ing to them, and acting them well, we become the friends of 
nature, co-operate with providence, and can only thus be 
happy. Bleſſed with ſuch a religion, we cannot be too 
thankful that we live in a land where, though not of the 
eſtabliſhment, in which there are many ornaments, as of 
ſcience, ſo of piety and virtue, we can worſhip God as our 


conſciences, our habits, our ſituation may direct. 


Our own form of worſhip is juſtly endeared to us by many 
conſiderations ; but while we prefer it, and ſtudy to maintain 
pure that faith which w2 believe to have been delivered to 
the Saints, if we conſider the general weakneſs and various 
_ ranks of the human intellect, the diverſity of temperaments 
and taſtes, the effects of different impreſſions, aſſociations and 
habits through life, we ſhall be more diſpofed to regulate 
the influence of theſe on ourſelves, and to imitate the com- 

prehenſive 


SERMON, 21 
prehenſive knowledge and merciful impartiality of our hea- 
venly Father, than to pronounce on the opinions or practice 


of others f. 


It pleaſed God to preſcribe a form to the Jewiſh church; 


our Saviour taught one to his diſciples ; and in all ages, it 


F has 


+ Some conſider Epiſcopacy as a ſyſtem of ſubordination, originating, 
like civil inſtitutions, from the circumſtances of the times, as from 
the form of the municipal and provincial magiſtracy of the Roman Em- 
pire; as not inconſiſtent with any form of civil government, having 
exiſted under all, and for the three firſt centuries independently of 
any, yet, as beſt ſuited to monarchy, as an encouragement to learning 
and piety, as giving reſpect to the clergy as a body, as contributing to 
national order and decorum, and in no reſpect inconſiſtent with ſcrip. 
ture. Others, conſidering that no ſociety can ſubſiſt without government, 
that the principle of ſubordination is as natural and neceſſary a branch 
of our conſtitution as the ſecial principle itſelf, and therefore of divine 
original; that with regard to civil government, though its form is indefinite, 
yet when eſtabliſhed, it cannot be reſiſted without a reſiſtleſs neceſſity, 
maintain, that, as revelation is a poſitive inſtitution, religious govern- 
ment muſt have a definite form, determinate ordinances, and be ad- 
| miniſtered 
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has been a very univerſal uſage, not only on account of a de- 


ſirable uniformity, but as an uſeful aid to the devotions of 
the people; ſo that a form of worſhip is not repugnant to the 
word of God, no impediment to devotion, no ſtinting of the 


ſpirit, 


miniſtered only by perſons of a ſpecific deſignation : That the prieſthood, 
ever repreſentative of our great high prieſt, was, during the patriarchal 
ceconomy, in the firſt born: That under the law, Aaron and his ſons were, 
by the expreſs command of God to Moſes, conſecrated, and the Levites 
ſet apart for the miniſtrations of the temple, the penalty of invading their 
office being death : That as the law continued in force, even after our Sa- 
viour's reſurrection, precepts on the government of his church might be 
laſt given, only to the apoſtles, and perhaps with injunctions of ſecrecy, 
that his religion, which was to be propagated without violence, might ſuc- 
ceed to the Jewiſh, with as little offence and variation, as the typical na- 
ture of the one, and the correſponding nature of the other, would admit ; 
That, as St Jerom and other fathers obſerve, © what Aaron and his ſons and 
the Levites were in the temple, ſuch are Biſhops, Preſbyters, and Deacons 
in the Chriſtian church,” —theſe orders having been ſettled and in train 
before the New Teſtament was publiſhed, did not require to be minutely de- 
ſcribed, but reſt on evidence as ſtrong as that for the obſervance of the 


Chriſtian Sabbath : That even our Saviour glorified not himſelf till ſo- 
| | lemuly 


i 
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ſpirit, no inſtance of ſuperſtition. Our daily ſervice leads us 
to contemplate ourſelves as weak, dependent and guilty crea- 
tures : it direQs us to the only means of repairing the ruins 
of our nature, and reſtoring it to its original honours. It 
| engages 


lemnly authoriſed by the deſcent of the holy ſpirit, and by a voice from 
heaven : That only to the apoſtles and the ſeventy of all his diſciples, he 
gave authority to miniſter, which to the latter was only temporary and 
perſonal, but to the former, was at his aſcenſion ſolemnly renewed, extend- 
ing to the whole world, and to the end of time, empowering them alone to 
ſendothers as his Father had ſent him : That notwithſtanding the promiſcuous 
uſe of the ſacerdotal titles in the New Teſtament, as Aaron and his ſub- 
ordinate ſons are indiſcriminately ſtiled prieſts in the old, the names be- 
came diſtin, as the offices always were: That according to the fathers, 
the apoſtles were ſucceeded in the powers of confirmation, ordination, and 
juriſdiction, by the biſhops, who, perhaps out of humility, changed the 
title, and who derived their miſſion from the twelve, from Timothy, Ti- 
tus, Sylvanus, Epaphroditus, called apoſtles or angels of the churches ; 
That as their ſuperiority is univerſally acknowledged to have been fully 
eſtabliſhed, at the lateſt, about 35 years after the death of St John, 
A. D. 135, and as there was no Chriſtian Sovereign till Conſtantine, 
A. D. 313, nor general council before that of Nice, A. D. 325, when 


could the ſuperiority have been introduced? How could ſuch a 
change 
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engages us, at ſtated periods, in a diverſified ſueceſſion of ſo- 


lemn and delightful exerciſes, which at once intereſt and im- 
prove. Its language, chiefly taken from ſcripture, is beautifully 
ſimple, and the ſentiments which it conveys devotional and ſub- 


lime. 


change have taken place fo ſuddenly, and fo univerſally, yet ſo quietly 
and ſecretly, that no veſtige of it can be traced ? That no other form of 
church government was known for upwards of fourteen centuries, when 
Calvin declared for the equality, Luther and his followers in general re- 
taining the orders: That regular liſts of the names of the ſucceſſive biſhops 
have been preſerved in ſome churches from the time they were founded by 
the apoſtles : That the chief, if not the only, authority quoted as implying 
an original equality of the three orders, are ſome paſſages from St Jerom, 
which, taken in connection, mean the powers of Biſhop and Preſbyter, equal 
only in abſolution and conſecration, not in ordination, confirmation, and 
juriſdiction; and which, as otherwiſe inconſiſtent with the paſſage men- 
tioned above, and others of the ſame father, would only tend to invalidate 


his authority. 
Epiſcopacy in Scotland has had different fates. The violent fer- 
ment of the Reformation did not properly ſubſide there for fifty 
years, when, in 1610, Epiſcopacy was derived from England, and 
eſtabliſhed by law. In 1636, a Scottiſh liturgy was authoriſed by 
King Charles I. but violently oppoſed; and after the civil and re- 
ligious tumults which immediately followed and overturned both church 


and ſtate, the failure in the epiſcopal line was ſupplied by the ſurviving 
biſhops 
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lime, The mode of worſhip is equally removed from the re- 


ſinement of a vain philoſophy, and from that glare of pomp 


which is apt to lead to ſuperſtition. To gain and to fix the 


attention, the mind is preſented, throughout the ſervice, with. 


G a 


— — 


biſhops in England, when in 166 t epiſcopacy without any liturgy was again 
eſtabliſhed. Our church did not comply with the revolution 1688, but was 
tolerated in 1712, and has continued an undiſputed epiſcopal ſucceſſion, 
has ſubſiſted without the countenance of the ſlate, or any connection with 
the Church of England, and retains the government, the principles, and ſince 
1707, the liturgy of that her mother church In the communion ſervice, 
indeed, her clergy are at liberty to uſe it, or one ſimilar to that intro- 
duced into Scotland by King Charles I. and to that of the firſt liturgy of 
Edward VI. which is approved by Parliament as a godly order, even 
in the act that, with a prudent view to unity, authoriſed the ſecond. 
The chief difference is that of ſimply »lefling the elements, in addition 
to the words of inſtitution ; the mixture is not mentioned, and the com- 
memoration of the faithful is not more explicit than in the preſent Eng- 
liſh ſervice, by which the moit ſcrupulous among us occaſionally communi- 


cate and adminiſter, nor do they differ more from their brethren in their 


ideas of the Euchariſt, than Biſhops Warburton and Hoadly, and other 


eminent divines of the Church of England, differ from one another. The 


biſhops had no particular diſtricts from 1720 till 1731, and ever ſince, the 


clergy, , 
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a variety of important objects, and both miniſter and peo- 
ple bear a part in thoſe devotions, which tend to promote 
the improvement of all. In a word, ſo ſkillfully conducted is | 
our excellent liturgy, that all the powers of the mind are 


exerciſed 


clergy, in electing their biſhop, require only the mandate and ſanction of the 
biſhops. At no period indeed fince the revolution were political principles 
made a term of communion, a ſubject of examination for orders or of inſtruc- 
tion, ſo faras I know, more than in general that of ſubmiſſion to regular go- 
vernment. Both clergy and laity of the church of England were receiv- 
ed at our altars, men attached to government were admitted into orders, 
and men in orders among us eminent for abilities and worth, had no ob- 
jection to comply with government, but that of deviating from their bre- 


thren in general in the prayers for the ſtate. 


In 1719, 1746, and 1748, penal laws were enacted againſt the clergy 
and members of our church for non-compliance. As theſe laws affected 
people even of the loweſt political importance, many were diſpoſed to 
overlook the neceſſity of epiſcopal government, and to ſolicit clergymen of 
Engliſh or Iriſh ordination to ſettle in Scotland, where, were it only from 
our increaſing intercourſe with England, epiſcopal worſhip muſt have a 
place, and there is no doubt, that theſe clergymen have kept an attach- 
ment to that worſhip alive among many in whom it had every chance to 
have been long ago extinguiſhed, | 


On 
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exerciſed and ennobled, the underſtanding enlightened, our 
devotions teaching and reminding us both of doctrine and 
duty; the will is induced to chuſe, and the affections to love 
what is good ; and thus by the divine bleſſing mingling im- 
perceptibly with our own endeavours, if we are not wanting 
to ourſelves, wanting in the Sabbath and Sanctuary, ſuch ha- 
bits of virtue may be formed and cheriſhed, as may enable 
us to diſcharge aright the duties of life, and which may tend 
to prepare us, when the preſent ſcene of things ſhall paſs 


away, when the earthly houſe of our tabernacle, and the 
fabric 
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On the death of the laſt hope of the Royal Family of Stuart, our 
church felt herſelf at liberty to acknowledge in a public declaration, and in 
her prayers, the preſent government; and though the penal laws, which are 
only againſt non-conformiſts to the ſtate, ſeem, on our compliance, vir- 
tually to have ceaſed, yet to ſatisfy people's minds, they require a formal 
repeal, the object of which would be merely to put us on a footing with 
other ſes, can give to our eccleſiaſtical ſuperiors no political character, 
nor even any ſpiritual connection, but with thoſe who chuſe to acknow- 
ledge them, and would tend to produce 2 deſirable and mutually adyan- 
tageous union of the two kinds of epiſcopacy north of the Tweed, 
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fabric of the world itſelf ſhall be diſſolved, for becoming in- 
habitants of that houſe not made with hands, eternal in the 


Heavens. 


May, then, this place be ſubſervient to theſe valuable pur- 
poſes. May its miniſters, zealous for the eternal intereſts of 
their people, be clothed with righteouſneſs, and ever remem- 
ber that their embaſſy is that of peace, May their inſtructions 
contribute to make us think on our ways, to mend the tem- 
per, to improve the heart, to make us good in all the relati- 
ons of life, and wiſe unto ſalvation. May the prayers offered 
up be mercifully heard in heaven. May its altar and facra- 
ments tend to our ſanctification. May its ornaments “ have 


their 


mw 
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*The altar piece, painted by Mr Allan, is the Tribute-money and Vir. 


tues, 
In the centre, our Saviour, the principal figure, with a ſuitable ex- | 
preſſion of dignified ſerenity, is ſtanding with his arm. raiſed, and pointing 
| upwards 
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their uſe, in reminding us of our duties as creatures of God, 
diſciples of Chriſt, and ſubjects of a regular and good 
government. May they excite us to aſpire after the virtues 
of innocence, faith, hope, and charity. And may we all, from 
fearing and reverencing God in the aſſembly of the ſaints 
here, be, in his good time, tranſlated to that world of glori- 
fied ſpirits, where we ſhall enjoy the Sabbath and the Sanc- 
tuary of eternal reſt and felicity, 


upwards, as if concluding the anſwer, © And to God the things that arc 
God's.” An old Phariſee appears to feel the full force of the words and 
look, is ſtooping, drawing in the piece of money, and raiſing one foot as 
if inclining to withdraw. A hardened Herodian ſeems to loſe the ſenſe of 
his own mortification in the enjoyment of the Phariſee's confuſion ; while 
another behind is retiring with marks of diſappointment and anger. In 
the left extremity, a youth in a penſive poſture, with the features of inno- 
cence, ſeems pondering on the contraſt between our Saviour and the 
group. In the back ground, an aged Rabbi, with the law-roll in his 
hand, is fitting impatient for the reſult. In the diſtance, a man is point - 
ing out our Saviour to another, with looks of pious admiration. 
Round the picture, which is nine feet by ſix, are the virtues, ys ; 
Faith, Hope, and Charity. | | 


THE END... 


